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THE would have perished in the forest, 

. where you was left helpless and un- 

Cave of St. Sidwell , sheltered.” Here Rosa expressed her 
ae, surprize, and the Count related every 

(Continued from our last.) particular.—Rosa, overcome with the 


ArwnoLp, however brought me in- 
telligence that my wife had, quitted 
the chateau, and fled no one knew 
whither; tuat the Marquis Veronia, 
my sister’s busband, had taken posses- 
sion of my estates, in trust for me, and 
that he had caused me to be searched 
for throughout the city. All this in- 
terested me very little; there was no 
remaining tie to attach me to society, 
and I cared not what became of my 


worldly property, as it was not my in- 


tention ever again to claim it, or mix 
again in a world so full of deceit and 
ingratitude. This was the state of 
my mind, my dear Rosa, when chance 
first threw you in my way a helpless 
infant. I cannot describe the various 
emotions of my mind at beholding 
your countenance, nor account for the 
€xtraordinary impulse which urged 
me to cherish you in my bosom; for 


know, dear girl, that but for me you 

















t emotion of gratitude, flung her- 
self into his arms, and wept on his bo- 
som. Reignald thus proceeded: “ For 
sixteen year have been my com- 
fort and congolation; judge then if I 
can now endure the idea of a S€para- 
tion ; I love you, Rosa, beyond every 
earthly thing; I have beheld the dawn- 
ing virtues of your heart with proud 
delight; I have neither deceit nor guile 
to dread from you, and if my sweet girl 
will bless me by ‘=. future w 
to my care and peace an 
happiness may once more. be t nc ot 
of Reginald.” « My friend, my’ 
server !” exclaimed Ross, “Ia ee 
your own,command me as you please ; 
but pardon my apprehensions. Should 
the wretched woman—I will not call 
her your wife—should Julia even see 
rae, would not she do some desperate 
act?—kiil you perhaps.” Sweet in- 
nocent!” replied Reignald fondly, 
“ IT will calm your apprehension by a 
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proper explanation: dear as you were 
to my heart, I could not think of mak- 
ing you mine, till every obstacle was 
removed. On this account! so lately 
repaired to Naples; I found my es- 
tates in good order, and, the worthy 
Marquis ready and willing to restore 
them to me whenever I should make 
the claim; from him I learned that 








Julia has long since ceased to exist, 
and has left behind her no pledge of 
our union. I necd not tell you that I 


rejoice at this, as doubt and suspicion | 


would have filled my mind, and per- 
haps have alleviated my affection from 


an innocent child. You will now be’ 
every thing to me, and by your kind | 


decision have spared me from the pain-. 
ful necessity of placing you in a con- 
vent for life.” Reginald paused, and 
Rosa again expressed her willingness | 
to accompany himto Naples. As svon | 
as nightfal screened them from ob-' 


servation, Reginald drew the arm of 


Rosa within his own, and conducted 
her safely to the cottage of the faithful 


Arnold, who received her with un- 


feigned pleasure ; the young cottagers: 


tow were delighted with her being per- 


mitted to continue with thema few. 


days, and the pallid countenance of the. 


stranger lighted up with pleasure.— 
Reginald threw off the reserve which 


had before been so chilling to the in-, 
genuous ardor of the youth, and by re- 


vealing his own name and rank, afford- 
ed an opportunity to act with equal 
candour. * Sincerely do I congratu- 
late you, Count,” said he, “ on the 
happy change which seems to have ta- 
ken place in your sentiments; a life 
of misanthropic seclusion is a manifest 


|| you shall net be wanting; 





—— 

do me the justice to believe that th® 
happiness of your acquaintance, and if 
I may presume so far as to expect it, 
the honor of your friendship, will am- 
ply compensate for the loss of those 
advantages of which your restoration 
to society must necessarily deprive 
me.” ‘ I] am at aloss to comprehend 
your meaning,” said Reginald, gazing 
at him with surprize; “ in what way 
can my return to the world affect your 
prospectin life ?”—« You will not be 
long at a loss to understand my mean- 
ing,” replied the youth, * when I in- 
form you that I am Alphonso, the only 
son of the Marquis Veronia” “ Is it 
possible! exclaimed the Count, surt- 





fine; * do [ behold in yeu the child 
of my beloved Adeline?” “ It is true 
indeed,” replhed Alphonso,“ and L 
hope neither you nor the amiable Ro- 
sa wilt be dissatisfied at the discovery.” 
Rosa expressed her joy in the most 
unrestrained manner; but a frown 
{clouded the brow of Reginald, though 
he embraced the youth with affection, 


« Your father’s noble disin'terested- 
ness is remembered by me with heart- 
felt gratitude,” said he ; “ and if it is 
in my power to make any compensa- 
tion for the dep:ivation of expected 
inheritance, be assured the will to serve 
but I hope 
no such exertion can be neccssary.” 
Alphonso sighed — I am sorry,” said 
he,“ that my father’s too liberal spirit 
has involved him in em!arrassments of 
a most unpleasant nature. The com- 








breach of the Divine will ; and I trust 


you will, upon further acquaintance. | 


mission which I hold fenders me in- 
|| dependent, but it would grieve my 
heart to see his latter days clouded by 


veying the youth with a mixture of: 
| sensations which he could scarcely dee 


and promised him his friendship.— y 
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taken the liberty to speak to you in this 
unreserved manner, for I know the 
pride and delicacy of his nature too 
well to imagine, for a moment, that 
he would even make you acquaint- 
ed with the real state of his circum- 
stances” “JT am greatly obliged to 
you for the information,” said Regi- 
nald; * it shall not escape my memo- 
ty.” . When the rest of the family 
were assembled to supper, the Count 
‘tingled familiarly among them; he ex; 
erted bimself to be: cheerful, yet a se- 
cret anxiety preyed on his spirits and 
he cautiously watched every look and 
motion of Rosa—When he retired to 
his comfortable,though humble, cham. 
ber, he sought not repose, but pacing 
the floor with agitated steps, thus me- 
ditated within himself: * Am I doing 
| right in endeavoring to attach this live- 

ly, artless girl to myself? have Iaright 
thus to take advantage of that chance 
which threw her in my way, and con- 
fine her to duties of which at present, 
she has no idea? I fear I do wrong— 
yet it shall be the whole study of my 
life to make her happy; to teach her 
tolove me, and I have reason to be- 
lieve it will be no difficult task. Yes, 
yes, Rosa must be mine; I feel I can- 
hot exist without her.” Rosa, on her 
tide, passed not a better night; a thou- 
tand new ideas floated in her imagina- 
‘tion ; busy fancy alternately presented 
'o her her guardian and his nephew, 
‘| and every comparison ended in favour 
of the latter.” The Count was finely 
formed and handsome, but his features 
Were harsh and sometimes stern, while 




























| suffered under no such disadvantage: 
Reginald was Majestic---Alphonso 





—_ 


tbe more youthful charms of Alphonso. 





adversity ; on his account only have I |j graceful; the former possessed sense 


and spirit, but his temper was irritable, 
and his manners austere ; while on the 
contrary the latter was unassuming, 
mild, and occasionally gay. This was 
a dangerous contrast for Reginald, and 
might have ended in her total rejection 
of his proposals. had not the peculiar 
circumstances of their acquaintance 
given him a pre-eminence in her esti- 
mation which nothing could remove. 


“What has she to fear who stamps with 
reverence and honour every sentiment she 
inspires. Is there on earth a wretch base 
enough to offer the least insult to such 
virtue? Rovsseav. 


On the following day, as soon as 
| every thing was satisfactorily arranged, 
our travellers set out in hopes of reach- 
ing the chateau, which was at the dis- 
tance of thirty miles from the wood, 
Rosa parted with reluctance from her 
young friends at the cottage ; and pro- 
mised, that as soon as she was settled 


| in her new residence, she would send 


for Julette to live with her, not asa 
domestic, but as a confidential friend. 
Lucius dejectedly hung his head, and 
could scarcely restrain his tears, as 
she bade him adieu with the tenderness 
of sisterly affection. The party rode 
slow!y, on account of Alphonso’s ill 
state of health; and their discourse 
| took an interesting turn, till heavy fall- 
ing drops gave them apprehension of 
an approaching storm, and turned their 
thoughts awhile from domestic ar- 
rangements to present convenience. 
They had reached the skirts of the 
wood, an open plain lay before them, 
and heavy gathering clouds warned 
them that shekter would be necessary. 
“‘ I think,” said Alphonso, “ that when 
I passed this track before, the turrets 
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of an abbey appeared somewhere to the 
right, at no great distance. Could we 
retreat chither, as a temporary asylum, 
it would save us the trouble of return- 
ing to the cottage.” Reginald think- 
ing the advise good turned his horse 
into the path pointed out by Alphonso, 
and pursuing it at a brisk pace, soon 
reached the postern gate. Rosa, whu 

had never beheld an edifice of the kind, 
declared she would rather continue 
the journey, notwithstanding the tor- 
rents of rain which fell, than enter such 
a gloomy pile of ruins. “ This gate is 
fast, I find,” said Reginald; we must 
ride round and try our luck at the grand 
entrance.” Rosa timidly fol.owed her 
guardian, while Alphonsy rallied her 
for her timidity, and strove to excite 
her curiosity by a description of the 

various religious institutions, the inge- 

nuity of the nuns, and the splendour of 
their devotional ceremonies. Regi- 
nald, however, could obtain no answer 
to his repeated sounding of the ponde- 
rous beH—all was wrapped in inhos- 
pitable silence. “ These monks are 
very negligent of the offices of huima- 
nity,”” said Alphonso ; “ I fear my Ro 

sa will not be gratified with the novel- 
ties I promised her.” Perhaps they 
are at their orisons,”’ rejoined Reginald. 
“ But hark! did not you hear voices 
among the trees? Travellers like our 

selves perhaps, hastening hither for 
shelter.” He had scarcely finished 
the sentence before two cavaliers rode 
up to the gate, who seemed in merry 
converse, On perceiving the group 
already waiting for admission, they 
seemed a little embarrassed ; and after 
speaking to euch other in a low voice, 
one of them accosted Reginald— 
“ May I presume toask, sir,” said he, 


I 
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“ whether cheice or necessity occas 


sion you to seek admission here.” 
“ The latter, I cam assure you, Cava 
lier,” replied Reginald: “ | should un- 
willingly tax the hospitality of the hé 
ly fathers, but that I am anxious for 
the acommodation of this fair comps 
nion in distress.” The stranger smi 
ed courteously, and replied, © Our am 
rival is fortunate; we have some in 
fluence here, and can promise you a 
good reception—Please to ride this 
way.” Reginald was rather surprized 
by the familiar mesners of the stran- 
ger; but followed, with many expres- 
sions of civility, to the postern gate 
they had before vainly tried to open. 
The stranger, putting aside some thick 
underwood, discovered the handle of 
a bell, which he sounded twice, and | 
in a very short time the gate was open- 
ed by a tall hard featured monk, who, 
bowing low, with his hands crossed | 
upon his breast in silence, permitted 
them to enter. The monk then cauti- 
ously fastened the portal, and preceded 
them intoa large apartment, where he 
pointed to chairs, and then retired.— 
“ this is a strange reception,” said Al 
phonso, looking at Reginald; “ I should 
like to know the name of this monas 
tery” You are now in the abbey of 
St. Sidwell, rejoined one of the cave 
liers, “ and the oddity of the holy bro 
therhood is only equalled by their ho® 
pitality. I have often been entertained 
here, and always went away satisfied 
with my reception.” Alphonso seemed 
rather better reconciled by thisinform# 
tion, but he began to feel a little alar™ 





as he observed the encreasing interest 
with which the strangers appeared to 
view Rosa. In a few minutes thé 
monk returned; his cowl was draw? 
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closer over his face, and in his hand | 


he held a basket well stored with wine, 
cakes, cold tongues, and bread, which 
he promptly spread on the table before 
them. “ Be not strange,” said he, 
respectfully bowing, “ but freely par- 
take of this refrehsment. If you will 
permit me, gentlemen, I will take 
your cloaks and outer garments to dry.” 
Rosa threw off the large cloak which 
covered her, and displayod the lovely 
symmetry of her form; and again the 
strangers gazed on her with rapturous 


admiration. “ Your swords will be rust- | 


ed with the wet,” said one of the stran- 
gers, delivering up his own : his com 
rade following his example ; Reginald 
and Alphonso incautiously did the 


4 same, and they altogether sat down to 


the repast. 
(To be e6ntinued.) 


* TRAITS OF INDIAN CHARACTER. 


(Continued from our last.) 


A common cause ot accusation 
against the Indians is, the faithlessness 
of their friendships, and their sudden 
Provocations to hostility. But we do 
bot make allowance for their pecu¥ar 


mgdes of thinking and feeling, and the 


Principles by which they are governed. 
Besides the friendship of whites to- 
Wards the poor Indians, was ever cold, 
distrustful, oppressive, and insulting. 
in the intercourse with-our frontiers 


they are seldom treated with confi- | 


dence, and are frequently subject to in- 
wary and encroachment. The solitary 
savage feels silently but acutely ; ‘ia 
Sensibilities| are not diffused over so 


wide a surface as those of the white 


man, but they run in steadier and deep- 
*" channels. His pride, his affections, 
Superstitions, are all directed to- 
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|} ancestors, when by chance 





wards fewer objects, but the wounds 
inflicted on them are proportionably 
severe, and furnish motives of hostili- 
ty which we cannot sufficiently appre- 
ciate. Where a community is also 
limited in number and forms, as in an 
Indian tribe, one great patriarchal fam- 
ily, the injury of the individual is the 
injury of the whole ; and as their body 
political is small, the sentiment of vene 
geance is almost instantaneously ciffu- 
sed. One council fire is sufficient to 
decide the measure. Eloquence and 
superstition combine to inflame their 
minds. ‘The orator awakens all their 
martial ardour, and they are wrought 
up toa kind of religious desperation, 
by the visions of the Prophet and the 
Dreamer. 

An instance of one of these sudden 
exasperations, arising from a motive 
peculiar to the Indian character, is ex- 
tant in an old record of the early set- 


| Uement of Messachusetts. The plant- 
|) ers of Pl, mouth had defaced the mon- 
j uments of the dead at Passonagessit, 


and had plundered the grave of the 
sachem’s mother of some skins with 
which it had been piously decorated. 
Everg one knows the hallowed rever- 
ence which the Indians entertain for 
the sepulchres of their kindred. Even 
now, tribes that have passed genera- 
tions, exiled from the abodes of their 
'y have 
been travelling, on some mission, to 
our seat of government, have been 
knuwn te turn aside from the high- 
way, for many miles distance, and guid- 
ed by wonderfully accurate tradition, 
have sought some tumulus, buried per- 
haps in woods, where the bones of their 
tribé were anciently deposited; and 
there have passed some time in silent 
lamentation over the ashes of their 
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forefathers. Influenced by this sublime | 
and holy feeling, the sachem, whose 
mother’s tomb had been violated, in 
‘the moment of indignation, gathered 
his men together, and addressed them 
in the following beautiful, simple and 
pathetic harangue—an harangue which 
has remained unquoted for nearly two 
hundred years—a pure specimen of 
Indian eloquence, and an affecting 
monument of filial piety in a savage. 


- «& When last the glorious light of 
all the sky was underneath this globe, 
and birds grew silent, I began to set- 
tle, as my custom is, to take repose. 
Before mine eyes were fast closed, me- 
thought I saw a vision, at which my 
spirit was much troubled, and, tremb- 
ling at that doleful sight, a spirit cri- 
ed aloud—bchold my son, whom I 
have cherished ; see the breasts that 
gave thee suck, the hands that lapped 
thee warm and fed thee oft! canst thou 
forget to take revenge of those wild 
people, who have defaced my monu- 
ment in a despiteful manner, dis¢ain- 
ing our antiquities and honourable cus- 
toms, See now, the sachem's grave 
lies like the common people, defaced 
by anignoble race. Thy mother doth 
complain, and implores thy aid against 
this thievish people, who have newly 
ntrudedinour land. If this be suffered 
I shall not rest quiet in my everlasting 
habitation —This said, the spirit van- 
ished, and I, all in a sweat, not able 
scarce to speak, began to get some 
strength & recollect my spirits that 
were fled, & determined to demand 
your counsel, & solicit your assistance.” 


Another cause of a terrible outcry 
against the Indians, is their inhuman- 








ity to the vanquished. This original- 
ly arose partly from political, and 


partly from superstitious motives — 
Where hostile tribes are scanty in 
their numbers, the death of sey. 
eral warriors completely paralyz s 
their power ; and mapy an instance 
occurs in Indian history, where a hos" 
tile tribe, that had long been formida- 
ble to its neighbour, has been broken 
up and driven away, by the’ capture 
and massacre of its principal fighting 
men. This is a strong temptation to 
the victor to be merciless, not so much 
to gratify any cruelty of revenge, asto 
provide for future security. But they 
had other motives, originating in a su- 
perstitions idea, common to barbarous 
nations, and even prevalent among the 
Greeks and Romans—that the manes 
of their deceased friends, slain in bat- 
tle, were soothed by the blood of the 
captives. But those that are not thus 
sacrificed are adopted into their fami- 
lies, and treated with the confidence 
and affection of relatives and friends; 
nay, so hospitable and tender is theit 
entertainment, that they will often pre 
fer to remain with their adopted breth- 
ren, rather than return to the home 
and the friends of their youth. , 

The inhumanity of the Indians t 
wards their prisoners has been height 
ened since the intrusion of the whites. 
We have exasperated what was formers 


ly a compliance with policy and super | 


stition into a gratification of vengeance 
They cannot but be sensible that we 
are the usurpers of their ancient 
minion, the cause of their degradation, 
and the gradual destroyers of theif 
race. They go forth to battle, smart 
ing with injuries and indignities which 
they have individually suffered from 


( 









the injustice and the arrogance 
white men, and they are driven to 


— 


villages and laying waste their slender } 
‘means of subsistence ; and then won- 


-established attrocitics. 


‘warfare. 
Christianity, and the advantages of cul- 


. the infernal regions, where we discov- 
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ness and despair, by the wide-spread- f and ten years in a very wicked world, 


' 


ing desolation and the overwhelming | 
ruin of our warfare. We set them an , 
example of violence, by burning their | 





der that savages wiil not show mode- 
ration and magnanimity towards men, 
who have left them pething but mere | 
existence and wretchedness. 

It isa common thing to exclaim a- | 
gainst new forms of cruelty, while, re- | 
conciled by custom, we wink at long | 
W hat right | 
does the generosity of our conduct | 
give us to rail exclusively at Indian | 
With all the doctrines of | 


tivated morals, to govern and direct 





us, what horrid crimes disgrace the 
victories of christian armics. Towns , 


‘laid in ashes ; cities given up to the i 
_ interrogation—And why behoidest thou 


sword; enermities perpetrated, at. 
which manhood blushes, and history |; 
drops the pen. Well may we exclaim || 
at the outrages of the scalping knife ; 
but where, in the records of Indian | 
barbarity, can we point to a violated 
female ? 
(To be concluded in our next ) 
‘THE LOUNGER. 

IN one of the numbers of the 
Guarpian, there is a very entertain- 
ing dream, in which we are carried to 











er Rhadamanthus, on his tribunal, as- 
Signing to a group of females their 
respective mansions in Erebus and E- 
lysium. Among thuse whom we hear 
interrogated as to what they had been 
doing while they lived in the world, is 
an old woman of a firoud and sour look. 








“ Truly, said she, I lived threescore 


and was so angry at the behaviour of a 
parcel of young flirts, that I passed 
most of my last years in condemning 
the follies of the times. J wae every 
day blaming the silly conduct of freopile 
about me, in onder to deter those 1 con- 
versed with from falling into the like 
errors and miscarriages. Very well, 
said Rhadamanthus, but did you keep 
the same watchful eye over your own 
actions ? Why, truly said she, I was so 
taken up with publishing the faults of 
others, that I had no time to consider 
my own. Madam, says Rhadaman- 
thus, be pleased to file off to the left.” 

Such characters are not uncommon 
in the world. Indeed, all men seem 
to delight in censuring the conduct of 
others; and there is perhaps no fe- 
proof which can so often be bestowed 
with propriety as that contained in the 


the mote that is in thy brother's eye, 
but considereat not the beam that is in 
thine own eye ? But the propensity to 
censure; however universal, is far 
more violent in some than in others, 
I am not about to contend that it is 
stronger in females than in men. Al- 
though this is an opinion very general, 
yet its justice or injustice it is not ne- 
cessary for me now to determine. But 
the ladies, I trust, will allow me, to 
say, that I cannot help thinking, how- 
ever strong and operative it may be in 
the other sex, it is a propensity to 
which they ought by no means to 
yield. To watch and to publish the 
faults of their companions and neigh- 
bours, is an employment so unloyely, 
so inconsistent with the gentleness of 
temper which we always expect to find 
in females, that I persuade myself their 
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own good sense, ifthey exercise it, / 
will prevent their acquiring the habit 
of scandal} or censoriousness. 

What should we think of her who 
could so far forget the decerum of her 
sex, as to mingle in a crowd upon an 
election day, and join in the vulgar 
clamours of the throng? Yet does she 
not as much violate that decorum, who 
condescends to join in publishing the 
innumerable pieces of scandal which 
little minds are daily promulgating? 
to become a general scrutinizer and 
censor of the conduct of the world a- 
reund her? to degrade herself (as I 
have heard it not inaptly expressed) to 
a fleshy newspaper? Perheps there 
are not many who do thus demean 
themselves. Siill, there is scarce a 
community, however small, which has 
not within it at least one such uncom- 
fortable member. Their characters 
vary according to the circumstances 
of the surrounding neighbourhood — 
Some content themselves with publish- 
ing those grosser faults and miscar- 
riages which occur about them, the 
censure of which excites mo other re- 
gret than that it proceeded from the 
mouth of a female. Others find suf 
ficient employment in multiplying 
and retailing those little incidents of 
life, the relation of which form so 
large a part of the pleasure of gossip- 
ing. Others, still, have no other oc- 
cupation than to rail at the manners 
and amusements of the more youth- 
ful part of their sex. But however 
various their characters they are all 
equally unamiable. We do not feel 
for them any of that respect which we 
do for the rest of the sex., When we 
contemplate their characters, we lose 
sight of those qualities which, in oth- 


lt 
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ers, fix our admiration and command 
our esteem. The loveliness of the sex 
is lost in the deformity of the individ- 
ual—we forget how muh they contri- 
bute to the endearments of social in- 
tercourse, when we recollect the man- | 
ner in which those endearmentsare so 
often poisoned—Though the lacies are 
not, perbaps, ready to own that they 
are very solicitous for the good opin- 
ion of the other sex, yet I am persuad- 
ed they have so much regard for the 
opinion of the world, that they will be 
unwilling to acquire that love of cen- 
soriousness and scandal which at once 
renders its possessor an object of dis- 
gust and hatred. I therefore touch 
upon this subject by way of caution, 
to those especially who are young: 
those who are more advanced in life, 
beside the improbability of their re- 
ceiving advice, have not the same in- 


ducement to follow it — Mas. Spy. 
———— EEE 
For the New-Y ork Weekly Museum. 


AN ESSAY ON LAUGHTER. By. 

Iw all modern essays it is customary 
to begin with Apam or Lucrrer, or 
some other worthy of antiquity. In” 
the present speculation, I purpose to 
follow the beaten track, and shall com- 
mence with the hypothesis, that be- 
fore our first parents had received 
their walking ticket, and were dismis- 
sed from Eden, they never gave way 
to laughter or obstreperous mirth. 

This proposition is capable of de- 
monstration ; for, in the first “place, 
they were too wise to laugh at noth- 
ing at all; and secondly, they had 
nothing at all to laugh at. They could 
not certainly have seen any thing rid- 
iculous in each other. Adam was all 
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majesty, Eve the perfect work of 
heaven. 

* Grace was in all her steps, heaven in 

her eye; 

In every feature dignity and love.” 

It is not fobe supposed that either 
of them would have tumbled head over 
heels, or cut any such ridiculous ca- 
pers. Then in the article of dress, in 
which so many now make laughing 
stocks of themselves, they were by no 
means particular. Moreover, there 
was nothing in the various objects of 
creation to excite their ticklish pro- 
pensities; & as.all ideas must have been 
taken originally fromexternal objects, 
and as their language must have been 
pretty much confined toa few expres- 
sions, they could not have formed any 
thing to laugh at in their conyersation 
with each other. 

Thus it follows inevitably, that sin, 
which brought all our woe with it in 
to the world, brought laughter along 
with it by way of a remedy—and that 
the apple which our great ancestress 
plucked, had a certain flavcr in its 
juice, which operating on the phisiog- 
nomy causeth the mouth to expand, 
and produceth a certain noise similar 
tothe neighing of a horse or the chat- 
tering of a monkey. 





This, to be sure, is giving mirth 
rather an undignified origin, and mak- 
ing the beautiful nymph Euphrosyne 
a descendant of the old serpent. Bui 
I cannot help it. Itis not the first time 
an ugly parent has had beautiful off- 
spring ; besides, if her father was 
Beelzebub, her mother was Eve, and 
that accounts for the prodigy. Here 
thea let us at the outset, discard the 
pinion of those philosophers, who 
have Supposed that laughter is the 
distinguishing characteristic of Man, 











What! shall the vile and spurious off 
spring of satan and Adam’s spouse 
beguiled, be the mark which shall de- 
signate the Lord of the creation? “ My 
fiesh shivers” at the idea ! Moreover, 
independant of its atrocity, the posi- 
tion is false; for some brutes have 
the grinning faculty, or what is the 
meaning of a horse laugh? still, for 
aught that we know, laughter is pecu- 
liar to man because it requires the 
process of reason, to engender a ridic- 
vious idea. If we see any thing 
strange, it is only the association of 
idcas which excites mirth. Therefore, 
though it is to be presumed that brutes 
have the faculty, it is equally clear 
that they have not wit enough to ex- 
ercise it. This leads us to enquire, 
what arethe causes that produce mirth, 
Here we are afloat on a wide and fath- 
omless ocean, without a certain star 
to guide, or a faithful compass to di- 
rect ; while the beacons which should 
have aided us with their friendly light, 
are so many and various, that instead 
of assisting they only bewilder and 
perplex. For though the subject be 
light and air, there are an abundance 
of mists, bogs and quagmires in the 
way ; and the metaphysics of laugh- 
ter are as deepas the metaphysics of 
Reid or Stuart, that is to say, as deep 
as the bottomless pit. 

Therefore we will not fathom its 
penetralia; sufficient will it be to 
ekim along the surface, and whatever 
presents itself there to notice as it 
starts to view. The causes of mirth 
resolye themselyes then into two 
grand divisions—external objects or 
internal ideas abstractedly, a ridicu- 
lous thought is generally produced, 
by bringing together two ideas which 
have apparently no connection with 
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each other. This is the definition 


which some authors have given of 


wit. It will not however hold good 
universally. 

Tn the first division, as we have al_ 
ready remarked, it is the association 
of ideas which causes the mirth. For 
instance, when we see a monkey play- 
ing tricks, it is the burlesque on our 
own species with which we are amus. 
ed. The same remark applies to any 


 bestial imitation of human actions, or 


any thing of the kind. But as this 








class of causes are not worthy of | 


mucu discussion, and indeed do not |, 


admit of any classification; and as we 

cannot descend into particulars, let us 

proceed without further delay to the 

second order, or those which are pro- 

duced by ridiculous ideas— wz. N, 
(To be continued). 











THE MARCH OF LIFE 
¥s so truly interesting to us all, that useful 
hints will be accepted—take these sug- 
gestions, proceeding troma sensible and 
liberal mind. 


“ Tw our progress through the world 
a thousand things stand continually in 
our way. Some people meet us full 
in the face, with opposite opinions and 
inclinations. Some stand before us in 
our pursuit of pleasure or interest, 
and others follow close upon our heels, 
Now we ought, in the first place, to 
consider that the roadis as free for one 
as for another, and therefore we have 
no right to expect that persons should 
go out of their way to let us pass, any 
more than we out of ours. Then if 
‘we do not mutually yield and accom, 
modate a little, it is clear that we must 
all stand still, or be thrown into a per- 
petual confusion of squeezing and just- 








ling. If we are all ina hurryto get 
on as fast as possible to some point of ~ 
pleasure or interest iw our view, and 
do not occasionally hold back when 
the crowd gathers and angry conten- 
tions arise, we shall only augment the 
tumult, without advancing our own 
progress. On the whole it is our bu- 
siness to move onwards steadily but 
quickly, obstructing others as little as 
possible, yielding a little to this man’s 
prejudices and that man’s desires, and 
doing every thing in our power to 
make the journey of life easy toall our 
fellow travellers as well as to our- 
selves !"——Mrs. Barbauld. 





——— 


THE HORSE, 


Is so noble an animal that we are not to won- 
der that the natural historian is so pro 
in his praise ; his good qualities are 
led to our special attention. 


“ Tue reduction of the Horse toa 
domestic state is the greatest acquisi- 
tion from the animal world which was 
ever made by the art and industry of 
man. This noble animal partakes of 
the fatigues of war, and seems to feel 
the glory of victory ! Equally intrepid 
as his master, he encounters danger 
and death with ardour and with mag- 
nanimity. He delights in the noise and 
tumult of arms, and annoys the enemy 
with resolution and alacrity. But it is 
not in perils and conflicts alone that 
the Horse willingly co-operates with 
his master, he likewise participates of 
human pleasures. He exults in the 
chace and tournaments—his eyes spar 
kle with emulation in the course ! But 
though bold and intrepid, he suffers 
not himself to be carried off by a fu- 
rious ardor—he represses his move* 
ments, and knows how to govern 
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check the natural vivacity and fire of 
bis temper. He not only yiclds to the 
hand, but seems to consult the incli- 
nation of his rider. Uniformly obedi- 
ent to the impressions he receives, he 
flics or stops and regulates his mo. 
tions entirely by the will of his mas- 
ter. He in some*measure renounces 
his very existence to the pleasures of 
man. He delivers up his whole powers, 
he reserves nothing, and often dies ra- 
ther than disobey the mandates of his 
governor.— Buffon. 


VARIETY. 
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CARDINAL POLF, 


In a company where the conversa- 
tion turned on a young man who was 
very learned, but very noisy and tur- 
bulent, the cardinal remarked, * That 
learning in such young men is like 
new wine in the vat, there it works and 
ferments ; but after it is put into a 
vessel, having gathered its strength 
together, it settles, and is quiet and 
still” 


Some letters were shown to him that 
had been written to console a great 
man on the death of some of his 
friends. These letters were compos- 
ed in the most pompous manper, and 
were adorned with all the flowers oi 
a gaudy and affected style. “ I never 
read any letters,” said the cardinal, 
“ more calculated to answer the pur- 
pose of assuaging grief, for I defy any 
man to read them without laughing 
heartily.” 


PSALMANAZAR, 


Endeavoured to impose upon the 
public, by pretending to be a native of 
an island he called Formosa. One 
day as he was enlarging upon itsbeau- 
ties, a gentleman, who had no great 
relish for his flights of fancy, remark- 
ed to him: “ If this island bein the 
latitude you describe, the sun must 





shine perpendicularly down the chim. 
neys, and put all the fires out.” “« O 
sir,’ said Psalmanazer without any 
hesitation, “ the inhabitants are aware 
of this inconvenience, and so ail the 
chimneys are built obliquely.” 





A LEGAL PUN. 


Ina trial wherein Garrow and Jckyl 
were employed as Counsel, an old 
' woman ‘was brought forward as a wit- 

ness to prove that there had: been a 
“a tender made” of money. The old 
lady gave rather an equivocating evi- 
| dence ; upon which Jcekyl, who oppos- 
ed Garrow upon the occasion, handed 
him this couplet, written with a pencil : 
“ Garrow forbear !—hat tough old 
Jade 


Can never prove a—tender Mapg.” 








REQUISITE FOR GOING TO LAW. 


A lady asked an old uncle, who had 
been an Attorney, but had left off du- 
siness, what were the requisites for 
going to law ? to which he replied: 
Why, niece, it depends upon a num- 
ber of circumstances. In the first 
place, you must have a good cause— 
Secondly, a good counsel—Thirdly, a 
food evidence—Fourthly,u good jury = 
Fifthlyy a good judge-—Sixtly, a good 
furse—and lastly, good luck !” 


CRITICISM. 


This malignant deity dwelt on the 
top of asnowy mountain in Nova Zem- 
bla: Momus found her extended in 
her den upon the spoils of numberless 
volumes, halfdevoured. At her:ight 
hand sat Ignorance, her father and hus- 
band, blind with age ; at her left, Pride, 
her mother dressing her up in the 
scraps of paper herselfhadtorn. There 
was Ofinion, her sister, light of foot, 
hood-winked, and head strong, yet gid- 
dy and perpetually turning. About 
her played her children, Moise and Im- 
fiudence, Dulines and Vanity, Positive- 
ness, Pedantry and Idleness. 
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Seat of the Muses. 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. 
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THE MAN OF MISFORTUNE. 
«* © let us still the secret joy partake, 
To follow virtue e’en for virtue’s sake.” 
Porg. 


Bsgxo tp in your presence a man, 
A man of misfortune and care, 
Whom fate, in correcting her plan, 
Has doom’d to the depths of despair : 


He once was as happy as you, 
Caressed by a parent’s fond care, 

But the years as they rapidly flew 
Have hurried him down to despair. 


The parents that watched o’er his youth, 
And guided each footstep with care, 

Are retired to the dark silent booth, 
And left him the child of despair. 


He pressed to his bosom a wife ; 
In the mild bloom of youth was his fair ; 
But alas the misfortunes of life ! 
She is fled, he is left in despair. 


His infant, his fond little boy, 
The child that divided his care, 
Death has slain, put a stop to his joy, 
Aad left him no child but despair. 


Mis riches were still left behind, 

That wealth which the world has to share, 
But fire, with the tempest combin’d, 

Swept this last and increas’d his despair. 


His parents, companion and child, 
His wealth, ev’ry object of care, 

F’en hope that so wishfully smiled 
Are gone, nought is left but despair. 


The sun that was once wont to rise, 
And shine with a lustre so fair, 

Now travels in gloom thro’ the skies, 
Casts no rays but the rays of despair. 


The stars that encircle the night, 
The moon their companien in care, 

All fail, in the pride of their might, 
To brighten his night of despair. 


f| And where shall the sufferer fly, 
Or whither his footsteps repair? 

Shall he flee from the frewn from on high, 
And shrink to the tomb in despair? 


No, no! a still voice makes reply, 
There’s no shelter for misery there, 
But entwin’d in that frown from on high 

Is a smile that can banish despair. 


These words struck agleam in his heart, 
And the clouds that were hovering there 
In an instant began to depart : 
it was light; he redeem’d from despair. 
Su1LENRoc. 
—_—— 
For the New-York Weekly Museum. 


—_ 
1 TO AN ABSENT FRIEND, WHO HAD RE- 
TIRED TO THE COUNTRY. 


* So gleams the past, the light of other days, 
Which shines, but warms aot with its pow- 
erless rays.” Byxzon. 


Tue hue of hours to friendship dear, 
Can faintly gild the present ray, 

But oft’ner calls the moonlight tear, 

To lave the darkest sighs away. 


But still, how dear to think of those, 
Whom fate’s dread fiat severs far; 

To cast a shade o’er all our woes, 
And light, like twilight’s vesper star. 


Those social hours of mirth and glee, 
That_we my friend have pass’d together, 
Now pains my soul with misery, 
Altho’ I’m in youth’s sunny weather. 


Think not, tho’ manhood’s firmer years, 
Have ne’er entwin’d my morning brow ; 

That I can‘t shed sweet friendship’s tears 
Nor let them feeling, boundless flow. 


Ah ! yes, I blend the rose-like tear, 

With every heart I know doth weep; 
And would sweet pity prove sincere, 

If she should cold and senseless sleep ? 


No! no, and whilst life sails its round, 
Tho’ friendless waves should bear us ever; 
Still may our souls be closely bound, 
Till time shall both our beings sever. 
RoLua» 
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For the New-York Weekly Museum. }] Bill Simple, by a pedant bred, 
Now scornfully turns back his head 


IMMANUEL. At those who keep a school ; 
O come my dear heart, from Egypt depart |! 4 nq wonders why the ladies will 
And early consider eternity’s gain, Esteem such lew bred fellows still, 
Under olive and vine, drink spiritual winc, And not prefer a fool. 
With Jesus eat bread, on mount Calva- 
ry’s plain. Jack Fallow, born among the woods, 
From rolling logs, now rolls in goods, 
Psycue. . 
*Tis too hard, my good friend, this mount to a ee 


Tells negro stories, smokes segars, 
Talks politics, decides on wars, 
Drinks rum and lives in fashion. 


ascend, 
So difficult is its acclivity’s height, 
A natural treat, of tea, cake, and meat 
Would be sweeter, and neater than Cal- || Tim Oxgoad, lately from the plough, 
vary’s sight. A polish’d gentleman is now— 
And talks of “ country fellows ;” 


IMMANUEL, . 
This oor my dear, not so bad would Sas tnd ei ~ on 
Nor doleful the blood that Gethsemeny As empiyagnyeneas: 
saw, Miss Faddle, lately from the wheel, 
If thou loved thy creator, in ftesh mediator, || Begins quite lady-like to feel, 
a The holy testator fulfilling Gop’s law. And talks affectedly genteel, 
, ._ And sings some tasty songs too; 


How fertile the plains of Egypts domains ; But my veracity impeach, 


gee in company, pleasures, and " er hte Lingle 
‘ 
Where Babyton’s wealth, gives glory to self; |] Without one spark of wit refin‘d, 
But wofully humbling is Calvary drear. Without one beauty of the mind, 
Genius or education ; 
Or family or fame to boast, 
To see such gentry rule the roast, 
Turngpatiéice to vexation. 


IMMANUEL. 
Joys, nations, and self, with glories and pelf, 
Depart like a dream to Eternity’s sea ; | 
Where the holy shall stand, ’tis Cannan’s 
blest land, , Amidst the rubbish of the earth, 
Forever enjoying wealth, glory and glee. || Should real genius—mental worth, 
The aid of science lend you ; 
You might as well the sty refine, 
Or cast your pearls before the swmem-< 


Psycue. 
What joy’s can delight, on Calvary’s height? 
Its way is exceedingly narrow, I hear, 





The lions, I fear ; and fiends lurking near, They'd only turn and rend you. 
That prowl, hide, and how! around Calva- . —- 
ry drear. HYMN TO THE EVENING STAR. 
(To be coneluded in our next.) — 
Baers From the Greek of Callistratus. 
VILLAGE GREATNESS, 
In ev’ry country village where Mild star of eve ! whose tranquil beams 
Ten chimney smokes perfume the air Are grateful to the queen of love. 
Contiguous to a steeple, Fair planet, whose effulgence beams 

Great gentlefolks are found, a score, More bright than all the host above, 
Who can‘t associate any more | And only to the moon’s clear light, 








With common “ country people.’s Yields the first honours of the night. 
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Allhail! thou soft, thou holy star ! 
Thou glory of the midnight sky ! 

And when my steps are wandering far, 
Leading the shepherd ministrelsy, 
Then if the moon deny her ray, 

Oh! guide me, Hesper, on my way. 


No savage robber of the dark, 

No foul assassin claims thy aid, 

To guide his dagger to its mark, 

Or light,him on his plundering trade, 
My gentle errend is to prove 


The transports of requited love. 
EEE DE 
NEW-YORK: 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 27, 1816. 
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Intelligence. 


By the schr. Maria, capt Copeland, 
arrived at this port on Tuesday even- 
ing last, in 30 days from Bordeaux, 
Paris papers to the 19th and London 
dates to the 15th Dec. have been re- 
ceived. By these it appears that gen- 
de la Garde (one of the king’s gene- 
rals) was assasinated at a place called 
Nismes on the 19th Nov while ha- 
ranying amob. It also appears that 
Marshal Ney’s trial closed onthe 6th 
Dec. and.that he was shot the next day. 
He was found guilty of High Treason 
arainst the state. Out 160 of the 
council 131 voted for his death and 29 
for his banishment. 

The ioNowing are the principal de- 
tails subsequent to the judgment of 
Marshal Ney.— 


“ The Marshal on entering his 
ehamber, at the time the court was 
deliberating on his sentence, he appear- 
ed highly animated and supported by 
the strongest resolution He embraces 
his counsel (!. Beryer) who said ( to 
the Marshal,** You would have it so”. 

« Well my dear fricnd,” answered the 
Marshal—It is finished, we shall see 
each other in another world”—He then 
asked to dine, and eat with a great ap- 
petite, he noticed a small knife Jying 
ou the table, which on finding it at- 


tracted attention and caused uneasiness 
to the persons appointed to guard him ; 
do you think said he, on looking at 
them, that I fear death, and instantly 
threw the knife far from him. After 
dinner the Marshal smoked a segar 
and then threw himself on the bed, 
where he slept quietly for two hours. 

According to the terms of the pro- 


sentence to the Marshal, who asked 
for the consolation of religion, and ex: 
pressed a desire to be assisted by M. 
Pierre, a relation of the Cardinal of 
Bernis, and curate of St. Sulpice, the 
estimable ecclesiastic hastened to at- 
tend him: they passed the night togeth- 
er, the Marshal still retained the same 
degree of fortitude and resignation 
to his fate which had actuated him 
throughout the whole of the procecd- 
ings. 

At 9 o’clock the next day the Mar- 


shal was informed seat all was rea- 
dy for the execu f his sentence ; 






hat, and entered a hackney coach, 
brought for him from the place St. 
Michel : the Curate of St Sulpice 
occupied the back seat of the coach 
with him—two officers the Gendar- 
merie were in front—a great number 
of veterans royal grenadiers, and gen- 
darmes, accompanied the ceremony, 
which crossed the garden of the Pal- 
ace, and left it by the iron gate on the 
side of the Observatoire ; on arriving 
at this gate, the ceremony turned to 
the left and stopped at about fifty pa- 
ces further, under the walls of the av» 
enue of the Observatoire. 

The Marshal descended from the 
coach, advanced at quick pace about 
eight paces from the wall, and asked 
the officer at his side if that was tne 
place chosen for his execution ; on 
receiving an answer in the affirmative, 
the Marshal turned and fronted the 
veterans who were to fire upon him ; 
he took off his hat with his left hand, 
put his right.on his heart, and said to 
the soldiers—“ Aly comrades fire at 








Y me?'——at that moment the officer gave 


cess, the Chevalier Cauchy read the . 


—He put on a blue cout and a round 
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the signal with his sword, and the Mar 
shal fell under their fire without mov- 
ing. The body was placed on a litter 
and remained exposed to the public 
view for a quarter of an hour; three 
balls entered his head. The venera- 
ble ecclesiastic who had attended the 
Marshal at his last moments, remait- 
ed during the execution near the 
coach, praying with fervor. There 
were very few people present, on ac- 
count of its being supposed that the 
execution would have taken place on 
the plain of Grenelle, where a great 
multitude had assembled.” 


The Treaties between the allied 
powers and France were signed at Pa- 
ris on the 20th Nov. The different in- 
struments signed are First, a treaty of 
peace, on which the others depend : a 
convention for the subsistence of troops 
and the occupation of fortresses, &c. 
the third arranges the mode of raising 
and paying the contri : and the 
last providesfor the te f payment 
to the foreign, and particularly British 
creditors, who it is said are to receive 
many millions of dollars. 

—>——— 


On Tuesday the 16th, John Johnson, 
aseaman 23 years old, was found dead 
in the third loft of M’Gregor & Darl 
ing’s store, frozen to death. He had 
been missing ten days, and was disco 
vered with a tumbler near him, with 
which he had probably taken rum from 
another room on the fluor, and intoxi- 
cated himself. 

On Friday the t9th, Francis Wa'k- 
er, seaman, a native of Scotland, fell 
from the mast head of the brig Eliza- 
beth, of Montrose, and struck on his 
head and died instantly from concus 
Sion of the brain. 

On Friday, also, John Brown, Alias 
Smith was found in Banker-street— 
verdict of the inquest,visitation of Gop, 

On Saturday last, an unfortunate wo- 
man, name unknown, aged abour 30, 
having been on board a ship near Beck« 
man slip all night, on going ashore in 


. the morning fell between two vessels | 


into the river and was drowned. 





| 
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Nuptial. 


MARRIED, 


At St. George’s Church, by the right rev- 
Bishop Hobart, the rev. John Brady, to Mrs- 
Hannah Reynolds. 


By the rev. Mr. Mathews, Mr. B. L, Swan, 
to Miss Mary C. Saidler. 

By the rev. Mr. Washburn, Mr. William 
L. Mathews, to Miss Maria Farrington, both 
of this city. 

CCP The marriage of captain Wing How- 


land to Miss Ludlow, announced last week, ~ 


turns out a fabrication. 
a elt EE TET NIE 


Obituary. 


2 

The City-Inspector Reports the death of 80 
persons in this City, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 20th of January, 1516— 
of the following Diseases : 


Apoplexy 2, casualty 1, catarrh 4, con- 
sumption 20, convulsions 8, dropsy 3, drop- 
sy in the head 2, executed 1, typhus fever 2, 
yravel 1, hives 2, inflamation of the brain 1, 
do. of the liver 1, intemperance 1, old age 3, 
inflamation of the lungs 2, whooping cough 3, 
and Small Pox, 19; afong whom was Ann 
Woolsey, aged 97. 


DIED, 


Mrs. Ann Keirsted, wife of Mr. Jeremiak 


Kiersted, aged 27. 

Mr. ‘Thomas Clark: 

Mrs. Catherine Thomson, aged 46, relict 
of Mr. Archibald Thomson. 

Mrs Ann Laverty, wife of Henry Laverty, 

Mr Wiliam Tennant. 

Mr Robert Cranston, aged 19, found dead 
in a bed, in a house the corner of Market 
and Gancker-Street. 

Mrs. Rachael White, aged 75. 

Miss Catherine Wood, aged 18. 

Mrs Sarah Windsor, meee | of the island of 
Jamaica, in the 42d year of her age. 

Last week, Mr. Eglentone M. Boyle, in 
the 33d year of his agé, formerly a Booksel- 
ler in this city. 

Mr. Jacob Friday, grocer. 

Mr. William Anderson, of Waterford in 
this state, 


At Trenion, the rev. James F. Armstrong, 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church in that 
place, in the 66th year of his age. 

Also Mrs. Nancy Calbraith, widow of Mr. 
Mathew Caibraith, 
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POWERS OF STEAM. 


OF all the mechanical inventions— 
fashionable or luxurious—necessary or 
superfluous, in which we excel our 
continéntal neighbors, what can equal 
the improvements we have made in 
that powerful engine, Steam? Improve 
ments, indeed, so great, that, if 1 am 
not mistaken, steam will become the 
only power employed inal! operations, 
natural as well as artificial : and men 
and horses be left to amuse each other 
as long as they can—Already we have 
steam do0ats, which go against wind 
aud tide, certainly a most necessary 
way of going in these times, and 
which ought by all means to be em- 
ployed just now at Paris. We hear 
aiso of stage coaches which are to go 
by stean ; an improvement of great 
Consequcnce ata time when so many 
accidents happen by the drunkenese 
of coachmen, running races with one 


iin 





ly to the success of it, in these beauti” 
ful lines— 

Double, double 

Toil and trouble ! 

Fire burn 

ind WATER BUBBLE! 


How much farther they :nay carry 
steam, we know not. There are projec- 
tors who talk of educating children 
by steam, and others of increasing 
the population by the same engine. 
This may appear impossible—but so 
thought our ancestors of many things 
that we know to be possible, and, in 
an age so full of wonders as ours, it 
does not become a philosopher to be 
faithless and unbelieving. 

Lond paper, 





REMARKABLE INSCRIPTION. 
Ata burying place called Abhade, in 
the county of Donnegal, in Ireland, 
there was lately dug up a piece of flag 


— 








a other—and lastiy, ‘he greatest im- | stone, about three feet by two, the de- 
provement of all, we are told that the || Vice on whiéiwas a figure of Death, ( 
Americans, envious of our steam fer- || With a bow and arrow shooting at a wo- , 
fection, have invented a man of war || Man with a boy in her arms ; and un- 
that isto fight Ly steam, and discharge || derneath was an inscription in Irish 

1 know not how many gallons cf doi/- } characters, of which the follow: g isa : 
ing water on the enemy in a minute ! | translation ;—Here are deposited with s 
W iat anew mode of warfare will this |) 4 Gesigur of mingling them with the 6 
be, and what a great saving in the stu | parent earth from which the mortal ‘ 


dies of naval surgeons, who will have 
no greater wounds to attend to than 
scald heads and dlistered hands ; And 
what a dignified thing it will be to 
hear that a first rate isa ship of 100 


kettles ! Above all, I think it isa thing | 


to be thankful for, that the Americans 
did not hit upon this invention sooner 
—they never would have consented to 
Make peace with us, if they could have 
boiled us down to their terms ;—and 
I shall certainly have less confidence 
in the peace just now concluded than 
I had, seeing bow easily they may fit 
out a navy—and if any discontents 
arise, it is plain, that they will break 
the treaty as soon as they come to the 
boil ! certainly the motto of their new 
mavy ought to be taken from Shaks- 
peare, who seems to allude first to the 


difficulty of the invention, and second. /, 








part came, a mother who loved het 
son to the destruction of his death. 
She clasped him to her bosom with all 
the joy of a parent, the pulse of whose 
heart beat with maternal affection ; 
and in the very moment whilst the glad- 
ness of joy danced in the pupil of 
boy’s eyes, and the mother’s bosom 
swelled with transport, Death’s arrow, 
in a flash of lightning, pierced them 
both in a vital part, and totally dissolv- 
ed the entrails of the son without inju- 
ring the skin, and burning to a cinder 
the liver of the mother, sent them 
both out of this world at one and the 
same moment of time, in the year 
1343. 
——_—_—_—_—_—_—_—— 
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